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that have found recognition in society may be applied to inter- 
national relations. John Stuart Mill's advice that treaties be 
made for a definite period only and so as not to bind unborn gen- 
erations seems more timely and worthy of acceptation than Pro- 
fessor Ruemelin's thesis that political necessity may thrust aside 
the recognized standard of right. Man does not exist for the 
sake of the state, but the state, like every other institution, for the 
sake of man, and it admits of little doubt that that state best serves 
the interests of humanity, whose intellectual and moral excellence 
reveals itself not only in the lives of its members but in all its 
corporate activities as well. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 



School Management and Methods of Instruction. By G. 
Collar, B. A., B. Sc, and C. W. Crook, B. A., B. Sc. Pp. viii, 
336. 3s. 6d. Macmillan. 

This handy little volume has received the imprimatur of the 
Cambridge experts — Mr. Oscar Browning and Dr. Fletcher — 
and its inclusion in Macmillan's series of Manuals for Teachers 
is in itself a sufficient guarantee that there is no jerry-building in 
its construction. To pursue the metaphor, it is "replete with 
every modern convenience." It speaks in duly respectful terms 
of the latest developments in psychology, and has made a success- 
ful effort to conceal from view the distasteful technicalities of 
that subject, while applying without fear or prejudice its broad 
and important principles. The treatment of school organization 
is deliberately limited to that of elementary schools, and the 
authors express the hope that teachers in every grade of school 
will find the volume useful to them in their labors. I think that 
tnis pious aspiration is fulfilled. The secondary school-master 
may pass over with a sniff the chapters that deal with matter 
typified by "the fat cat sat on the mat." He may scoff at 
schedules, stock books, at registers and fee books, and the multi- 
tudinous apparatus of school record required by a despotic Board 
of Education. But with all due deference to his indifference, I 
do not think any assistant master will be the worse for carefully 
looking into these details ; for, although he may never have occa- 
sion to deal at first hand with these devices for filling up the spare 
time of the teacher, there is much in them from which he may 
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learn something. They may be looked upon as highly specialized 
appliances for saving labor, and whilst the human temperament is 
what it is, he may be naturally expected to avail himself without 
stint of every opportunity of reducing his clerical work to a min- 
imum. In addition, they represent the educational ideals of the 
last twenty years, which are even beginning to influence not only a 
Department of State, but the teachers themselves. But after all, 
are our ideals any the better or even the newer because a Board 
of Education has adopted them ? To take as a single instance, the 
question of discipline. "The best reward for a child should be 
his teacher's praise, his frown the worst punishment." Just so; 
but how far is this counsel of perfection removed from the 
Micio's opinions in the "Adelphi" of Terence : 

"Pudore et liberalitate liberos 

retinere satius esse credo, quani metu"? 

And again: "The lesson should afford pleasurable excitement 
combined with mental effort;" good questions require "a sympa- 
thetic and stimulating manner." Is this much more than a 
free translation of the remark of Socrates : " <po%rj Ss piawv od3h 
e/x/xovov (iddtjixa." Of course we must admit, and rejoice to admit, 
that we tend more and more to regard education as a means to 
an end ; we see at last with Herodotus, that : Sxoxtecv dk -/PV 
■navros xpyjfiavos rrjv reXsuv/jV xt} axofiyjasTat. But there ! there is little 
under the sun that is new. 

Nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud quam quod fuit ante, 

and then Ovid crystallizes our intellectual conservatism in a sen- 
tence — 

morique 
Desinere illud idem. 

Yes ! we must welcome with sincerity every effort to bring those 
who train our youth into touch with the best that has received 
articulate expression on the subject of education. And from a 
first and cursory perusal of this book we can see that the real 
enthusiasm of men like Quick still lives among us. Behind the 
sober, sane, and stimulating suggestions in these pages must lie a 
real devotion to ideals, the outward and visible sign of a veritable 
renaissance. 

The chapters, forming the bulk of the book, which deal 
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seriatim with the various items of the school curriculum, contain 
little that is novel or lending itself to criticism. The authors are 
"safe" in their methods. But the general handling of the subjects 
is hardly as broad and as forceful as would be the case if each 
subject had been handed over to an expert. I am, of course, 
blaming the book for not being what it is not — on the lines, say, 
of Spencer's "Aims and Practice of Teaching." To illustrate 
what I mean, let us take the "inexpertness" which heads a section 
Euclid v. non-Euclidean Geometry. Here the authors have 
clearly no conception that with the phrase "non-Euclidean" is con- 
noted geometries such as the hyperbolic of Lobachevsky, the sin- 
gle elliptic of Clifford and Klein, and double elliptic (or spherical) 
of Riemann. All the authors apparently mean by non-Euclidean 
systems is such presentations of the subject as do not follow Eu- 
clid's order. They suggest that the use of logarithms should be 
taught in the arithmetic course, and not practically confined to 
trigonometry. A sensible suggestion ; but surely, in the secondary 
schools at any rate, logarithmic tables are used in the physical and 
chemical laboratory, which would seem to imply that the use of 
tables is known at an early stage of the mathematical course. And 
how futile is such a statement as the following: "In the higher 
forms of secondary schools this branch (conies) should be 
included, the chief properties of the curves being taught either 
through geometrical conies or analytical geometry." How else 
would the authors propose to teach it? And why not by both? 
"It is also advisable to give the senior pupils of such schools an 
introduction to the calculus." Surely this advice is supererog- 
atory. It cannot interest the teacher in the primary school, and it 
is useless to the mathematical master in a secondary school. 

The remarks of the authors on physical exercises are wise. 
They condemn military drill as an incomplete system of physical 
training. As for the advantage of music as an adjunct to drill, 
while I admit that it is helpful in the production of that exact 
rhythm of movement which makes drill "so attractive to the spec- 
tator," I am doubtful whether the pupil gets the best of the bar- 
gain. I find that it has a soothing effect which gradually disposes 
the boy to the minimum of exertion, or, to put it another way, the 
movements become too automatic; the boy is able to think of 
something else, and naturally avails himself, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, of his opportunity. That is my own experience, and although 
music is valuable in teaching new exercises, and as a change and 
Vol. XII— No. 2 18 
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a treat to the boys, I do not advocate its use as part and parcel of 
the daily exercises. There is nothing more difficult to detect than 
slackness in drill, for it can be carried to a fine art. The Appendix 
to the chapter on Physical Training contains a series of breathing 
exercises, of the value of which it is difficult to speak too emphat- 
ically. If it were possible to secure the regular performances of 
such exercises as the child gets out of bed in the morning and in 
front of the open window, we should hear less of the 
adenoid growths which seem to be becoming more and more 
common. Before having recourse to the surgeon, I should advise 
every parent to see that these exercises are gone through by the 
patient for a few months. It is worth a trial, it can do no harm, 
and may save the knife. I have not noticed that the authors say 
anything about defective sight. Just as the adenoids with their 
concomitants of deafness and dullness are responsible for many an 
imposition and many despairing tears, so the teacher is often led 
to put down to inattention or naughtiness what is really caused by 
defective sight. The evil has assumed considerable dimensions 
in Germany, where it is realized that great dissipation of mental 
energy accompanies prolonged strain in the effort to coordinate 
the ocular muscles. From 40 to 50 per cent, of the children in 
American high schools are said to have abnormal vision. And if 
we pass from the defective 10 per cent, of the lower schools to the 
88 per cent, in the German universities — well, we can only think 
01 the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteristics with 
a shudder. The matter must receive consideration from those 
who care for the well-being of the race. More attention must be 
paid by the publishers of text-books and atlases to the thickness, 
shape and height of the letters, the approach, "leading" or inter- 
lineage, and length of the lines. Dr. Cohn, an expert who has 
paid great attention to the subject, suggests that all books not 
conforming to the measurements given herewith shall be placed 
on an Index expurgatorius. Minimum height of letters, .06 inch ; 
minimum thickness, .01 in.; least space between lines, .1 in.; 
letters not less than .03 in. apart ; no line to contain more than 60 
letters or to be over 4 inches in length. It may be that in years to 
come, these details will be of more importance than reams of 
suggestions as to how the child is to be brought to the stage at 
which he recognizes that "the fat cat sat on the mat." 

But manuals such as that under notice, if in the hands of the 
elementary teachers of this country, will certainly attune the minds 
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of their readers to further study and investigation of the princi- 
ples and laws that govern their professional methods. I confess 
to not finding a dull page in the book. I have but one harsh word 
to say of it and its authors. They should be sentenced to make 
indexes for the rest of their natural lives. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 
Marling School, Stroud. 



Atonement and Personality. By R. C. Moberly, D. D. 
London : John Murray, 1901. Pp. xxviii. 418. 

Dr. Moberly endeavors in this work to re-state the doctrine of 
the Atonement in such a way as to bring it more into harmony 
with the ethical spirit which is permeating recent theology. For 
this purpose he investigates in a very admirable way the ethical 
conceptions or elements involved in the notion of atonement, con- 
ceptions such as punishment, penitence, forgiveness, vicarious 
suffering. His re-statement of the doctrine is based, however, 
on an unquestioning acceptance of the traditional doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, and makes the ethical process, in 
which atonement essentially consists, depend for its possibility 
upon the truth of the ontological mysteries set forth in these doc- 
trines. In spite of Dr. Moberly's very evident earnestness, can- 
dor, and patient reflection, this unhappy combination of ethics 
and metaphysics in theology seems only to illustrate once more 
the result of putting new wine into old wine-skins. The strain 
put upon the traditional doctrines is more than they can bear. 

It would be impossible in a brief space to do justice to Dr. 
Moberly's argument as a whole. For it is only fair to say that, 
within the limits of his presuppositions, Dr. Moberly has gone to 
work in no narrow spirit, but has striven to attain a large and 
coherent conception of the doctrine of the Atonement both in 
itself and in its various relations. But while there is much that 
calls for detailed examination, it must suffice here to illustrate 
what has just been said to be the radical defect of the work, by 
stating briefly the central part of the argument. In analyzing the 
conception of penitence Dr. Moberly argues that a true penitence 
for sin is possible only in so far as the sinner rises above his sin. 
Perfect penitence, then, would seem to be possible only for one 
who is also sinless (an inference, by the way, which is open to 
obvious criticism, and which Dr. Moberly can hardly be said to 



